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OVERVIEW 


Guadeloupe, French Guiana and Martinique, three Overseas Departments 
of France, or DOMs, form the French Antilles/Guiana. They are politically 
stable and excellent prospects for investment with very low political risk. 
Ranged from near the Virgin Islands in the north to Brazil in the south, their 
land area of 37,740 square miles is one fifth that of metropolitan France, 
larger than the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Jamaica combined, slightly 
larger than Illinois. They give France common frontiers with six western 
Hemisphere countries (Brazil, Suriname, St. Lucia, Dominica, St Kitts/Nevis 
and Antigua). The U.S borders only four. In the Americas, only Brazil borders 
more countries. Their population of about 800,000 is comparable to that of 
the remainder of the Lesser Antilles combined, excluding Trinidad and Tobago. 
Consolidated Gross Departmental Products are approaching 20 billion French 
Francs, or $2.1 billion. Per capita income, highest in Martinique, followed 
by Guadeloupe and then Guiana, are in real terms the highest in the Caribbean 
Basin, and compare reasonably with some parts of southern France. 


The three Departments are affluent, well educated and healthy, with standards 
comparable to provincial Europe. Road networks are the best in the Caribbean, 
telecommunications are up to European norms. Potable water, electricity, 
municipal services, advanced medical systems, mail and freight services, 


air and sea transports are in general of excellent quality and available every- 
where. 


Culture and society are a marriage of French and Afro-Caribbean roots, 
with demands and tastes largely on the European pattern. Income is fairly 
evenly divided and the market should be treated as one might a Western 
European market of comparable size and sophistication. 


The three Departments are within the European Common Market, with all 
the benefits and limitations that involves. At the same time they are in the 
Caribbean and able to participate indirectly, such as through joint ventures, 
via their neighbors, in the Caribbean Basin Initiative. Indeed the single most 
important commercial development of 1985 has been the awakening of a 
now fast growing interest in the C.B.I. 


Nearness to the United States, especially of Guadeloupe, its northern depen- 
dencies of St. Martins and St. Barthelemy, and Martinique, helps make many 
American products competitive despite recent exchange rate changes. There 
is relatively less consumer resistance than in Europe, and a broad spectrum 
of products have found wide acceptance. These include hotel and restaurant 
equipment, outboard motors, air conditioning equipments, some sports and 
leisure items and even foodstuffs and a few wines. 


American commercial interests already established are numerous. These include 
shrimp fisheries, gold mining operations, hotel co-investments, rum distilling, 





battery manufacturing, communications satellite construction and petroleum 
refining, with combined investments well in excess of $30 million, grossing 
at least an estimated $55 million per year. 


Department by Department economic trends and specific areas of interest 
are described below. Every effort has also been made to provide the most 
recent economic data available, but France does not publish timely statistics 
on the three Departments and recent global data are largely extrapolations 
or information gleaned from informal sources. 





GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, an Overseas Department of France (or DOM), has a population 
of about 385,000 on seven inhabited islands, including the French side of 
St. Martin, and St. Barthelemy, Marie-Galante, La Deésirade, Les Saintes 
and the two main islands of Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre which together 
form Guadeloupe proper. The main city of Pointe-a-Pitre on Grande-Terre 
has, with its suburbs, a population of about 125,000. The main port and harbor 
and the international airport are within its urban complex, although the legal 


capital is Basse-Terre, on the west coast of the island in the lee of the Sou- 
friere volcano. 


Government agencies hire directly or indirectly 33% of the work force, and 
those employed directly from the metropole (including many engaged locally) 
receive a 40% cost of living differential. Despite this and major transfers 
of resources from the metropole, equal to about 60% of gross Departmental 
product, unemployment remains about 28-30%. One often hears comments 
on the drain these transfers represent on the metropolitan economy, but 
90-95 centimes of each franc received reflow to France in the form of purcha- 
ses of goods and services. This produces an equally striking imbalence in 
trade data, which treat trade between Guadeloupe and the rest of France 
an international transactions. Thus imports from France are almost seven 
times greater than exports to the metropole, and are only slightly lower 
than net public sector expenditures (gross expenditures less locally generated 
revenues). Further, Guadeloupe sends large numbers of skilled, French educated 
workers to the metropole, with over 230,000 Guadeloupeans now there compa- 


red to the 385,000 still a home. Net immigration, by one count, averages 
6,000 per year. 


Major products include sugar, most of which goes to manufacture rum, and 
bananas. Adverse weather conditions reduced production of both in 1983, 
but preliminary data suggest recovery to near historic levels in 1984 and 
initial indications are there will be record production of sugar in 1985. 


Tourism is the leading growth industry, concentrated especially in St. Martins 
and St. Barthelemy for its American clientele, and in Guadeloupe for Euro- 
peans. Guadeloupe proper appears to have welcomed over 200,000 visitors 
in 1984, of whom about 40,000 were from the United States, St. Martins 
and St. Barthelemy received even more. St. Barthelemy alone counted 105,000 
in 1984, almost all Americans, and 1985 data indicate further strong growth 
this year. Over 400,000 tourists visited the island of St Martins in 1984, most 
staying on the Dutch side but making excursions to the French half. More 
than 2,000 hotel rooms are actually under construction on the French side, 
almost duplicating current availability on the Dutch side, in anticipation of 
a massive increase in tourism. One large new hotel, the Belle Creole, will 
be managed by Hilton International. Several existing luxury hotels are already 
under U.S. management. Much of this new construction also involves U.S. 
Capital participation. In Guadeloupe proper there is little similar growth, 





although a windfall as a consequence of labor problems in Martinique should 
nearly double the number of cruise ship visitors in 1985. 


Opportunities for U.S. Business 


Important U.S. trading relationships already exist in tourism, packing materials, 
rum ingredients, hotel and restaurant equipment, and consumables and consu- 
mer products, the latter especially in the two duty free areas of St. Barthe- 
lemy and French St. Martins. The dynamic Guadeloupe business community 
has begun to capitalize on the Caribbean Basin Initiative, and plans for a 
duty free entrepot at the Port of Jarry, which is served by excellent sea 
and air transport, are going forward. Further opportunities exist for tourism 
related investments in St. Martins and St. Barthelemy, and for the sale of 
consumer items, tourism related products, small pleasure craft, light machi- 
nery, air conditioning equipment and some agricultural products. As free 
ports, St. Martins and St. Barthelemy are primarily dollar zone traders in 
U.S. or Japanese origin goods, catering to their large tourist trades. 


Despite sporadic limited terrorism by small groups of »>ro-independence acti- 
vists, and some concern caused by events in New Caledonia, Guadeloupe is 


stable and can be expected to remain so. Such events have had no discernable 
economic impact. 


Chase Manhattan Bank is present in both Guadeloupe proper and St Martins, 


and Eastern, American and Pan American Airways provide service from the 
U.S. 








(All values are current 
French Francs unless 
otherwise indicated) 


I - INCOME (millions, French Francs) 


Gross Departmental Product, current prices 
Public Sector Expenditures 
Per Capita income (French Francs) 


Il - PRODUCTION 


Sugar, metric tons 
Rum, hectoliters 
Bananas, metric tons 
Tourism, hotel** 
of which U.S. 
Tourism, cruise ship visitors 
**(excluding St.Martin, St Barths) 


lll - TRADE (millions, French Francs) 


Imports 
of which from France/EEC 


Exports 
of which to France/EEC 


Balance 
IV - PRICES 


Consumer Price Index (1978= 100) 
Minimum wage (per hour French Francs) 


V - INVESTMENT (millions, French Francs) 
VI - MONEY and BANKING (millions, FF) 
Money supply (M3) 
Interest rates, non-discountable 
commercial 
Consumer 


Real estate 


* = estimate 





KEY ECONOMIC INDIC. 


1980 


5,860.2 
2,970 
N/A 


92,300 
83,072 
85,775 
151,500 


50,400 


3,074 
2,325 


446 
416 


-2,628 


129.3 
12.09 


3,296 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
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DICATORS: GUADELOUPE 


1981 


6,639.4 
3,257 
2 ,400* 


19,400 
57 5 60 
29,161 
8,000 
32,525 
23,400 


3,5 34 
2,244.7 


509.0 
329.8 


-3,025 


147.4 
14.51 


37.1 


3,859 


20.75 % 
27.5% 
22.5% 


1982 


8,192* 
4,031 
25 ,200* 


71,800 
92,174 
134,999 
189,428 
35,113 
20,983 


4,117.0 
2,431.5 


5 48.0 
485 


-3,569 


162.5 
16.91 


13.0 


4,5 37 


23.75% 
26.8% 
23.0 


56,500 
65,463 
113,000* 

193,998 


34,355 


5 039 
3,636 


627 
556 


4,412 


178.6 
17.53 


19.8 


5,245 


25.0% 
27.5% 
23. % 


1984 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 


N/A 
18.99 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 
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MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, an overseas Department of France (or DOM), has a population 
of about 330,000. The capital of Fort-de-France is the only major urban center, 
with a population, including its suburbs, of about 150,000. 


Although each Department has its own local governmental structure, Marti- 
nique also serves as a regional center for several central government agencies 
and some private and quasi-government corporations. French military head- 
quarters are here, as is the Rectorate for Education, the central Social Secu- 
rity Administration, numerous other smaller offices and the DOMs only oil 
refinery. Direct government employment is estimated at 35% of the labor 
force, with those hired for positions designated from the metropole receiving 
a 40% cost of living differential. Unemployment is estimated at 28%. Public 
sector expenditures equal about 58% of gross Departmental product, with 
transfers from the metropole greatly exceeding revenues. One often hears 
the comment that this constitutes a drain on the metropolitan economy. 
In fact, the trade deficit with the metropole essentially equals central trans- 
fers to the Department. Further, an estimated 234,000 Martiniquais have 
emigrated to the metropole, an additional valuable reflow of skilled manpower. 
Thus public sector expenditures are high, but this is balanced by trade, without 
counting the value of emigrant workers. 


The Martiniquais economy is based on government, tourism and agriculture, 
with tourism and services the key potential growth sectors. Unfortunately, 
tourism, both from Europe and from the United States, appears to be declining, 


and a troublesome strike by taxi drivers in late 1984-early 1985 has seriously 
endangered the once robust cruise ship trade. With ship visits at a virtual 
standstill during what is normally the peak period, and future schedulings 
in peril, cruise ship visitors may decline precipitously from about 130,000 
in 1984 to under 50,000 in 1985. 


In the agricultural sector, sugar cane (mostly for rum), bananas and pineapples 
are the key products with each essentially holding its own in 1983 and 1984. 
A number of other enterprises elicit hopes for the future, including aquaculture 
production of fresh water crayfish and sea bass, and tropical flowers. 


Opportunities for U.S. Business: 


Major American investments already exist in rum distilling for export, packing 
materials, oil refining, transportation and banking. A new battery manufactu- 
ring enterprise appears to be doing quite well. As a part of the European 
Economic Community and with growing interest in the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive, Martinique is well situated to take advantage of both. Several recent 
joint venture and other investments in packing materials, batteries, aquaculture 
and small garden equipment have shown the way. 





Direct export opportunities exist in tourism related products, small craft 
equipment, air conditioners and consumer related goods. 


Chase Manhattan Bank has an office in Fort-de-France, and the island is 
served by Eastern, American and Pan American Airlines. 











(All values are current 
French Francs unless 
otherwise indicated) 


I-INCOME (millions, French Francs) 


Gross Departmental Product, current prices 
Public Sector Expenditures 
Per Capita income (French Francs) 


Il - PRODUCTION 


Sugar, metric tons 
Rum, hectoliters 
Bananas, metric tons 
Pineapples, metric tons 
Tourism, hotel 

of which U.S. 
Tourism, cruise ship visitors 


{Il - TRADE (millions, French Francs) 


Imports 
of which from France/EEC 


Exports 
of which to France/EEC 


Balance 
IV - PRICES 


Consumer Price Index (1969=100) 
Minimum wage (per hour) 


V- INVESTMENT (millions, French Francs) 





KEY ECONOMIC INDIC 


1980 


6,456.04 
3,599.9 
19,684 


6,400 
96,308 
93,800 
17,600 

139,500 
51,200 
201,900 


3,564 
2,353 


492 
279 


-3,072 


333.8 
12.09 


25.0 


VI MONEY and BANKING (millions, French Francs) 


Money supply (M3) 


Interest rates, non discountable 
commercial 
consumer 
real estate 


* = estimate 


3,529 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
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7,55 
4,2 
23,25 
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NDICATORS: MARTINIQUE 


1981 


7,557.5 
4,296 
 3,250* 


2,900 
92,440 
86,900 
19,400 
+l 092 
39,371 
) 3,800 


4,188 
2,553 


895 
538 


-3,293 


384.7 
14.51 


19.3 


4,235 


21.0% 
29.5% 
15.0% 


1982 


8,792.2* 
5,024 
26,050* 


1,995 
83,583 
190,300 
21,100 
151,761 
44,073 
149,400 


4,835 
2,950* 


764 
N/A 


-4,071 


422.8 
16.91 


41.9 


4,774 


23.0% 
29.5% 
20.0% 


1983 


9,098* 
5,199 
30 ,000* 


3,950 
104,754 
185,000 

20,000 
144,580 
36,873 
159,838 


5578 
3,007 


867 
767 


-4,691 


456.6 
18.99 


N/A 


5,411 


24.3 % 
29.75% 
24.0% 


1984 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 


499.9% 
N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 





FRENCH GUIANA 


Guiana, an overseas Department of France (or DOM), had a population of 
73,012 when last censused in 1982, although this may underreport the presen- 
ce of large number of Haitian, Brazilian, Guyanese and other immigrants, 
both legal and illegal. An estimated 40% of the labor force is directly emplo- 
yed by the Government, but this includes both 3,000 military personnel 
and over 2,000 employees of the European Space Center at Kourou, a full 
15% of all employment in the Department. Unemployment officially is 
15.3% but an extensive black labor market makes this figure problematical. 


Traditional production includes tropical hardwoods (a declining industry), 
rum, shrimp and gold. Shrimping, mostly by American companies with some 
French and Japanese involvement, has made Cayenne the fifth largest fishing 
port of France by value ($35 million in 1983 to the U.S. alone). 


Exploitation of Guiana's magnificent and virtually untouched forests is 
severely hampered because of two major obstacles:the most valuable 
specimen is widely dispersed and found in the midst of other tree types tree 
and it is expensive to work in the almost inaccessible virgin jungles. 


Gold mining is a growing industry, but exports mn 1984 probably did not 
cover the production costs at deep jungle placering sites which are 
engaged primarily in reworking deposits first exploited in the late 
1800s. 


Tourism and travel are growing but still limited in scope. The Space Center 
at Kourou attracts a growing number of technicians and specialists and 
demand for hotel space and allied services is expected to more than double 
during the next two years. Two new hotels of 100-120 rooms are nearing 
completion in Cayenne and a third is planned in Kourou. 


At the present, direct government expenditures equal 70% of the gross 
Departmental product and are by far the most important element of the 
economy. This is somewhat misleading as it includes the costs of supporting 
the Kourou Space Center and a unusually large defense establishment. Fur- 
ther, imports from France are equal to more than three times net govern- 
ment expenditure, and Guiana sends an important percentage of its excess 
French educated skilled manpower to the metropole. 


Opportunities for U.S. Business 


French Guiana, exotic, remote and barely populated has proven surprisingly 
attractive to U.S. investors and to be a lucrative market for select products. 
At present U.S. investments are primarily in shrimp fishing and gold mining, 
but American capital also is expected to play a role in planned hotel pro- 
jects. Rough terrain American construction equipment, mining and logging 


machinery and fishing boats and equipment account for several millions 
of dollars of annual sales. 





Other opportunities are growing, including in wet lowlands agriculture (mostly 
rice or tree farming), mining and, most importantly, tourism. As yet untap- 
ped, Guiana offers unique opportunities for exotic tourism with attractions 
as diverse as the world famous Devil's Island prison, a modern space center, 
villages of resettled Lao Hmong tribesmen, jungle river cruises of one to 
several days (Indian-captained dugout canoes),a Foreign Legion Regiment, 
all accessible from cities offering all the modern conveniences including 
first quality hotels and French and Oriental cuisine. The Prefecture is develo- 


ping a series of possible tour packageS and would welcome expressions of 
interest from American firms. 








(All values are current 
French Francs unless 
otherwise indicated) 





KEY ECONOMIC INDICAT 


I- INCOME (millions, French Francs) 1980 
Gross Departmental Product, current prices N/A 
Public Sector Expenditures N/A 
Per Capital Income (francs) N/A 


Il - PRODUCTION 


Timber, cubic meter 119,729 
Shrimp, metric tons 3,289 
Rum, hectoliters 2,995 
Tourism, hotel nights 18,000 


Ill - TRADE (millions, French Francs) 


Imports 1,078 
of which from France/EEC 648 
Exports 105.4 
of which to France/EEC 40.0 
Balance -972.60 
IV - PRICES 
Consumer price Index (1969=100) 291.0 
Minimum wage (per hour, French Francs) 14.79 
V - INVESTMENT (millions, French Francs) 126.1 
VI - MONEY and BANKING(millions, French Francs) 
Money supply (M3) 886.3 
Interest rates, non-discountable 
commercial 18.0% 
consumer 19.0% 
real estate 17.5% 


909 
636 
N/? 


110,76 
3,31. 
3,07! 

20,001 


CATORS: FRENCH GUIANA 


1981 1982 1983 1984 
909.3 998.1 1,113.5 N/A 
636 691 776 N/A 
N/A 13,600 15,000 N/A 
0,767 74,651 45,200 N/A 
3,315 3,221 2,949 N/A 
3,075 3,534 3,407 N/A 
0,000 21,600 19,800 N/A 
1,355 1,643 2,137 N/A 

752 884 1,178 N/A 

192.1 311.8 294.1 N/A 

42.7 68.4 60.6 N/A 
1,162.9 -1,331.2 -1,342.9 N/A 
338.9 379.1 421.2 N/A 

17.76 20.29 22.33 N/A 

9.1 67.0 9.4 N/A 
1,092.6 N/A 1,737 N/A 
21.5% 20.75% 20.25% N/A 
25.5% 25.0 % 24.75% N/A 
13.0% 18.0 % 19.8 % N/A 
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